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THE 
GATEWAY 


~\_____ jody shotwell 


me 


UTH let the tattered notebook fall to her lap and stared out of the window, 
seeing, yet unseeing her two young sons cavorting on the front lawn. A 
couple of the lines of the poem she had written many years ago repeated 
themselves in her mind. 
“A gate sprang open there before her, 
“A passage-way through Lesbos’ wall. . . 

Yes, it had opened once. Long ago, as long ago as this forgotten poem in 
this forgotten notebook. But it had closed again, and left a part of her on the 
inside and a part of her on the outside. 

“And what does this make me,” she thought, a trifle whimsically. “A split 
personality or a dual personality?” It didn’t matter superficially. What was 
left of her on the outside had healed and grown into a working organism. Only 
at times, like now, having discovered this old book deep in a drawer, did she 
ache with phantom pains for that of her which had been amputated. 

She arose from her chair by the window and went to the desk to put the 
book away. Closing the drawer, she glanced in the mirror and then straightened 
up and stared at herself. She seemed lit by an inward fire that made her eyes 
luminous and her skin the color of youth. 

“What has come over me!” she murmured aloud. This was the face that had 
looked back at her from her dressing-table mirror the night she met Lisa, ten 
long years ago. The face that had never been pretty, and was suddenly beautiful. 


” 





HE had come upstairs after her walk to the bus-stop, and had caught then, 

as now, without meaning to, a glimpse of herself in the glass. “How have 

I changed,” she had thought, “that suddenly a woman wants to love 
me?” For she had no doubt of it. From the moment her old friend, Bev Johnson, 
brought the gracious and smiling young woman into Ruth’s livingroom, and 
Lisa looked unwaveringly into her eyes, she knew. 

It had been a casual evening, on the surface. Bev, unaccountably blind, had 
kept the conversation going in the new channels down which her life now 
flowed. Once Bev had been a part of that very painful period in Ruth’s girlhood. 
Now she had metamorphosed into a quite ordinary person, biased most 
strongly against the very things she had once defended. She had told Ruth, on 
the telephone, that Lisa had once been one of “the crowd” long before she, 
Ruth, had come into it. But, she assured, Lisa was changed now, the same as 
they, or she would never ask to bring her over. 

Now, as Lisa’s eyes sought her’s, again and again, through the evening, Ruth 
knew that Bev was mistaken. There was something indefinable about Lisa. Her 
features were irregular and unfeminine, but her voice was sweet and soft. Her 
attire was simple, devoid of frills, but not severe. Her hair was smartly short 
and she wore just a faint trace of make-up. When Bey ran out of small talk, 
Lisa took over and related, with charm and humor, her experiences as a teacher 
of the third grade in her present home-town in Virginia. She spoke with a 
captivating accent that was the result of her transplantation from the North to 
the South. 

“Then you are only visiting up here?” Ruth asked. 

“Yes. Aunt Margaret thought she could endure me for the summer,” Lisa 
replied. “I had such a nostalgia for the old city.” 

When it was late and they had to leave, Ruth walked with them the long block 


up to the bus. In the darkness of the tree-lined street, Lisa’s hand found Ruth’s 
and held it tightly. Bev, walking on Lisa’s other side, was blissfully unaware. 
They parted with plans for a swimming party the following weekend, but Ruth 
knew she would be seeing Lisa before then. 


OW, turning away from her mirror, she prepared for bed in a fever of 

anticipation. The light out, she lay unsleeping, trying to realize the happi- 

ness she felt. Lisa was going to love her. It was for this she had suffered 
the pain and frustration of her high-school years. Well, not really. She didn’t 
believe in fate, really. But it was satisfying to feel now that she could go to 
Lisa clean and whole, free of a background of promiscuity. 

She reminded herself, sharply, that she was not guiltless. That it was only 
because none of “the crowd” had ever made a gesture toward her, that she had 
remained untouched. She had had her cravings; immature ones, it is true, but 
her inhibited nature had never allowed her to reveal them. She was forced to 
wait for the approaches that never came. Thus retrospecting, her new joy was 
flavored with bitterness as she recalled the conversation with Bev that day in 
the Sweet Shoppe near school. It had been a different Bev then, a Bev with 
boy-cropped hair and a tailored shirt. They sat facing each other across the 
small table, Ruth also with her hair cropped, newly, and wearing the closest 
thing to a boy’s shirt her mother would allow. She remembered that she smoked 
her first cigarette that day, and that she was glad to be able to pretend that the 
smoke bothered her eyes when Bev’s words brought her so close to tears. 





It started with Bev’s entreaty that she drop her masquerade. 

“You're a femme, baby,” she said, “And you don’t know how lucky you are.” 
And when Ruth tried to speak, she went on. 

“Oh, I know what you're going to say. But I just happened to be born with 
a figure like a stick. These clothes do something for me.” And she had dug 
into her wallet and produced a battered photograph. 

“Me, a couple of years ago,” she said. 

“This is you!” Ruth exclaimed. The girl on the picture wore a ruffled party 
dress that hung limply over her scant bosom and fell in graceless lines about 
her bony legs. The curled shoulder-length hair concealed all of the beauty of 
Bev’s facial structure. She looked like a scarecrow. 

“Do you think anybody noticed me then, except to laugh?” she asked, 
bitterly. 

“Are you telling me,” Ruth began, slowly, “that you went this way just 
because you weren't attractive?” 

“You are the first person I ever told it to, Ruthie. But I’m worried about 
you. I feel guilty that I ever let you get in with our bunch.” 


“And you don’t really go for girls at all? Is that what you mean?” Ruth 
asked, slightly numbed by Bev’s revelation. 

“I despise girls.” Bev replied vehemently. “I despise myself.” 

“And me? Do you despise me, too?” 

“No. I like you, Ruth. You’re getting hurt, and I feel responsible.” 

“You're crazy, Bey.” Ruth said. “Why do you think I asked you to intro- 
duce me to the others?” 

“T don’t know why. I can’t figure it. You’re sweet, you’re feminine . . . and 
you're far too good for any of them.” 

“Thanks,” Ruth said, shortly. “But the fact is, I just haven’t made the grade 
with any of them. Why, Bev? Why am I so different?” This was when she had 
nearly broken down and wept. 

Bev finished her “coke” and lit a cigarette. 

“I’m not sure, Ruth. But I think they are a little afraid of you. Most of 
them are phonies, like me, you know. Real satisfied with their silly crushes. And 
you go around with that intense look, like you need badly to really love some- 
body. It scares them, honey.” 


WISTING and turning in bed now, Ruth realized that she never actually 

was sure whether Bev was being truthful that day, or merely kind. She had 

been right, of course, about her wanting to really love someone. It had 
always been that way with her. She had a boundless well of love, drawn from 
some unknown source. Her parents were, in their way, devoted to her, but cold. 
She couldn’t remember that they ever addressed her by a pet name, ever spon- 
taneously embraced or kissed her. The aunt who called her “dear,” the uncle who 
tousled her hair and held her on his lap . . . they were her objects of worship. 
Later, it was this teacher, or that schoolmate. Gender was unimportant. At least, 
it was unimportant until she learned. about sex. It was plain to her then that 
love was between male and female. Accordingly, she diverted, between her 
thirteenth and fifteenth years, her affections toward sundry boys in the neigh- 
borhood and at school. Kissing games were fun, and so was the mild “necking” 
on her front porch after dark. She wasn’t sure now exactly when she rediscovered 
her susceptibility to her own sex. Perhaps it was the time, at a party, when she 





remarked to her “date” that a certain girl across the room was fascinating to 
look at. 

“That sounds queer, coming from another girl.” the boy had remarked. 

“Why?” she asked. “Can’t one girl admire another girl’s looks?” 

“T guess so,” the boy admitted. “But most girls are catty about other girls, 
especially good-looking one: 

“Well, I think that’s silly,” she replied, heatedly. “I appreciate beauty in 
anyone.” 

And later, thinking about it, she realized that she would like to have come 
closer to that girl, to touch her . . . She felt uneasy about such a feeling then, 
and wondered about herself. 


HE had always read a great deal, She had a young uncle who was a 

medical student, and when she could steal unnoticed to his room in her 

grandmother's house, she read avidly his copy of “Millie” and “Dr. Fu 
Manchu” along with whatever she could comprehend in his medical books. It 
was here she found, one day, when she was sixteen, a copy of “The Well of 
Loneliness.” She read a few chapters and couldn’t bear to leave it when the 
time came for her to go home. She wasn’t sure of what it was all about, but 
a tremendous excitement possessed her as she read, and she took the book with 
her. 

The story of Stephen filled her with a great sadness, but it didn’t help her to 
understand about herself. She wasn’t like Stephen at all. She wasn’t masculine. 
She didn’t find boys repulsive. She felt sure she would someday marry and have 
children. It was just that there was something within her that allowed her to 
respond to certain people . . . and it didn’t seem to matter about their sex. 

It was because of Stephen and The Well of Loneliness that she was attracted 
o “the crowd” when she first saw them at Starfield High. She met Bev first, 
and through her, the others. And it was nothing but heartbreak for her, all the 
way through. In her odd, misdirected little mind, they were Stephens, every one 
of them. And she wanted to love them, se parately or collectively. She wanted 
to make up to them for all of the Ange las all of the Marys who had taken their 
love and betrayed it. Only, they weren't Stephens, after all . . . and they didn’t 
care for her compassion. Her final gesture was the cropping of her hair and the 
adoption of boyish clothes. If she couldn’t be an Angela or a Mary, then she 
would be a Stephen. But Bev’s words put a sharp halt to that. 

Her lips twisted into a wry smile, thinking of it. What a poor little clown 
she had been! Because she knew now that haircuts and clothes had nothing to 


do with it. 


OU are so lovely, so lovely!” Lisa whispered. They had paused in the 
shadows of the Greek pavilion, and Lisa had just kissed her for the first 
time. Ruth leaned against a column for support, dizzy and weak from 
overmuch joy. They had been wandering through the park for an hour since 
the final curtain of the play held in the small open arena. Lisa had called Ruth 
the morning after they met. 
“Would you be willing to deceive Bev a bit and come to a play with me 
tomorrow night?” she had’ asked = It! was tol be Shaws Candida, one of Ruth’s 





favorites, but she would have gone with Lisa to a lecture on the sex-life of the 
stringbean. 

They met at the entrance to the park, met a little awkwardly, full of the 
realization that they scarcely knew each other. Lisa had not so much as touched 
her hand through the performance, nor was there any but accidental contact 
as they strolled through the gathering darkness. Only now, in the Sapphic 
atmosphere of the pavilion, were they drawn together. 

“Do you have to go home now, Lisa,” Ruth asked. “I don’t want to leave 
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“I’m afraid I must. Aunt Margaret’s a worry wart. She feels responsible 
for me while I’m up here, you know.” 

Suddenly Ruth experienced the sickening realization of Lisa’s temporary 
stay here. She had almost forgotten that with the end of summer Lisa would 
have to go back, go nearly five hundred miles away. Tears sprang to her eyes 
and she fought them back. 

“Honey,” Lisa said. “Let’s hail a cab. We'll take you home first, then I can 
go on.” 

In the back seat they held hands and talked very little. At Ruth’s house, 
while the driver walked around to open the door of the cab, Lisa kissed her 
cheek quickly and whispered, “Call you tomorrow.’ 

It wasn’t often that they opal be alone. Bev felt responsible for Lisa’s 
entertainment, and planned a series of parties and outings which included Ruth. 
Pleasurable as they might have been under other circumstances, now they were 
merely a hiatus between the hours when the two of them could steal away to- 
gether for an afternoon or evening. 

“Tt’s alright, Lisa,” Ruth assured her. “I'm perfectly happy, just doing this.” 
But she wasn’t. The joy she felt in Lisa’s presence was overshadowed iby the 
necessity of yet another unfulfilled parting. It was a month now since they’d met 
and this was the fifth time they had managed to get out alone. And each time 
it had been like this .. . like a high-se hool date. “A few short hours, a movie, 
or a walk in the parks ¢ once a venture into a midcity cocktail lounge where they 
were promptly approached by a couple of men and left abruptly. And all the 
while, their need for each other growing and growing . . . 

Lisa never visited at Ruth’s home alone, fearing that her mother would 
mention it to Bey. It wouldn’t do for Bev to know, to become suspicious. 


So now, walking along and looking in the store windows, Ruth, in spite of 
her words, became more tense and silent as they approached the intersection 
where they must take separate busses to their separate destinations. 

“Ruth, I feel so . . . so futile,” Lisa said, moving close to her, so that their 
arms touched from shoulder to hand as they walked. “You aren’t happy, and 
[ just can’t stand it.” 

They paused on the corner, waiting for the light to change. Ruth knew 
that once on the other side of the street, Lisa would leave her. She couldn’t let 
that happen, not again, not tonight. 

ee darling. I just thought of something. Come home with me. It’s 
late. Mother and Dad will be in bed. You've got to come. I'll die if you leave 
me now.” She slid her hand up Lisa’s arm, gripped her elbow for a moment, 
then released her and stood, breathless, awaiting the other girl’s reply. 

Lisa looked for a long time into Ruth’s eyes before she said, “Yes. Let’s go.” 





ND of summer came threateningly on. Ruth, because she had not com- 

pleted a year at her job did not rate a vacation, but she and Lisa con- 

trived one blissful weekend by the sea. There had to be lies and deception, 
of course. Ruth told her parents that Lisa’s aunt invited her down, and Lisa let 
her aunt believe that Ruth’s parents were accompanying them. They kept their 
fingers crossed that there would be no checking. 

Only on the last day did either of them mention Lisa’s imminent departure 
for home. 

“What am I going to do without you, darling?” Lisa murmured. 

“Are you going to do without me?” Ruth asked. 

“How easy it would be,” she said, “if I were a man. I would marry you 
and take you with me, and .. .” 

Ruth came and sank to her knees on the floor. 

“Take me with you. You must take me with you!”* Lisa wound her fingers 
through Ruth’s hair. 

“Sweetheart, you’re talking wild. We can’t do anything like that. What 
reason could we give? You're only nineteen, remember? Your folks would 
never let you go.” 

“T’ll run away. I don’t care what they say. I can get a job down there. I don’t 
need them.” 

“You don’t understand, darling. It would be awkward for me, too. I’m 
twenty-two, but Mother and Dad still treat me like a child. And they . . . expect 
things of me. It meant a lot to them to see me graduate from college and 
become a teacher. They sort of think I’m . . . well, perfect . . .” 

Ruth arose and sat down beside Lisa without touching her. “I see,” she 
said, dully. 

They met only once more before Lisa left. Ruth didn’t go to the train be- 
cause she well knew she would break down. But she went to the farewell dinner 
at Bev’s house, and at a silent signal from Lisa, she followed her upstairs. In 
the bathroom, with the door locked, they clung to each other for a moment and 
wept. Lisa kissed her tenderly, then bid her wash her face and compose herself. 

“We'll write, darling, every day, won’t we?” she said. 

“Yes, we'll write,” Ruth replied. Lisa went down first, and Ruth turned 
to the mirror to repair her lipstick. When she reached the bottom of the stairs, 
she saw that Lisa’s aunt and uncle had arrived to drive her to the station. Lisa 
stood in the center of the room, surrounded by their friends. She did not look 
up at Ruth. 

The group moved toward the door, and no one noticed that she was not 
among them. Watching them accompany Lisa down the path, Ruth knew that 
the gateway to Lesbos had closed, and that she was forever on the outside. 





SECOND PLACE: 
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R.. up to the time they reached the hotel, Lee and Jerry needed merely to look at each 
other to break into spasms of giggles. When the rectangle of streaked glass with the letters 
“Grand Hotel” in flaking paint actually appeared before them, their mood changed suddenly 
and they slowed to a halt in front of the door. Jerry grasped Lee’s sleeve lightly and said, 
“Honestly now, Lee, you're not really going through with it!” 

“OF course | am. | wouldn’t go this far and then turn back.” Lee looked away from Jerry, 
but their reflections were right before him, clear enough even in the dingy glass. He saw 
two young men who might have been twenty-five but were really in their early thirties, slender, 
hair clipped very short, suits a little too Brooks Brothers, ties so very conservatively striped; 
two young men who might—or should—have been junior executives but were really behind the 
shirt counter from nine-thirty to five-thirty. Lee suddenly felt a resurgence of that odd, stuck 
feeling that had become too familiar lately, a feeling that a lot of years had been misplaced 
up a blind alley with no side exits and from which there was certainly no turning back. The 
part of the excursion that lay directly before him now was, he knew, an especially fetid part 
of the alley. He tried to shrug it off and put one hand on the door. Jerry's grip tightened. 

“Maybe it’s a trap, Lee. Something awful might happen.” 

“Not very probable.” 

“But it’s crazy. You wouldn’t have done it except for Jack’s walking out. Would you?” 

“| don’t know. Maybe not.” Months had gone by since Jack had stomped off in a welter 
of foul language and soiled laundry, but the cold memory of the following emotional paralysis 
came back at once like the breath of an opened refrigerator. 

“I'm sorry,” Jerry put in quickly. “I hadn’t meant to bring it up. But this seems like such 
a dreadful substitute or something. | mean besides it’s being kind of funny and the cracks 
about getting older, it’s kind of awful. And it’s dangerous. It'll be dangerous to keep them even,” 

“Pooh.” Lee pulled loose of Jerry's hand. “Remember—six-thirty at the lounge.” 

“OK.” Jerry turned abruptly and walked away. “Be careful,” he called over his shoulder. 

The lobby of the Grand was a narrow, empty grotto of cream plaster, turning a sickly brown 
under twenty years’ accumulation of grime. Lee’s footsteps made a gritty sound as he crossed 
the cracked linoleum to the desk. The wood was pebbled with varnish that had become dusty 
before it dried. No one was there. He cleared his throat nervously. 

A gray old man with arthritic hands emerged from a door behind the desk. “Yeah . . ? 

“I'm to see Mr. Thorsen. I’m expected.” 

“Uh-huh. Elevator’s over there.” The man walked slowly around the desk and into the cage. 
Lee followed. 

The door rattled shut and they started upward with a jerk that sent Lee’s hand involuntarily 
to the wall. From then on the climb was slow and, as the old box groaned past the second 
floor, the man half-turned to peer at Lee in a sly, heavy-lidded fashion. “Thorsen, huh?” 

“Yes.” 

The clerk emitted an expressionless wheeze that might have been a cough or a laugh. 
They halted with a clunk at the fourth floor and Lee stepped gratefully from the cage. Before 
many steps he realized that he didn’t know the room number, and stopped. From behind him 
came, “Four eighteen. Right down that way.” 

“Thank you.” 


a 





It was the third door down. Lee knocked. The wheezing sound came from the elevator 
again, the door rattled shut and the groaning of the mechanism started. Lee rubbed the 
moisture off his palms against the rough fabric of his trousers. The lock rattled and the 
door opened. 

“Oh, Mr. Bryant? I’m Ted Thorsen.” 

“How do you do?” Lee managed to mumble. The handshake was brief but very warm 
and hard. 

“Sit down.” Thorsen indicated a worn easy chair. 
washing my hair, but that’s all right.” 

“You were expecting me? | wrote to you. . . 

“Sure. You bet. It’s OK, don’t worry. Now let’s see . . . you were interested in some 
prints—right?” 

“Yes,” 

“Fine. Thorsen went to a closet and brought back a large manila envelope. “Here we are. 
All poses, all angles. Good prints too—if | do say so. Friend of mine took them.” 

Thorsen perched on an arm of the chair and began handing him the photographs. The 
pictures were maialy full length, but some were ftorsoes or close-ups of arms and shoulders. 
In each the muscles stood out hard, rounded, gleaming under the smooth, dark, lightly oiled 
skin. “This is good of the pectorals,” Thorsen put in. “These are mainly over-all development. 
These are bicep shots. These are back and shoulder things. | think you can see that they 
show all the developments most guys are interested in. You can get the thigh work pretty 
well from the full length poses. You been lifting long?” 

“No. Uh... I’ve just started.” 

“Wanted to see what could be done, huh?” 

“Yes. Yes, | did.” 

“Well, these will show you. Stand up a minute.” 

Lee stood hesitantly. Thorsen passed his hands over Lee’s slender body. “Good frame. Lots 
of bulk to pack in there but you'll do OK.” 

“Well, what do you think of them?” 

“They're fine. Very fine. But . . . well... | don’t know.” 

“| have some others you might be more interested in.’ Thorsen crossed to a dresser, and, 
delving under a pile of clothes, brought out another envelope. The ones you just saw were 
studio things—pretty standard. These are outdoor shots.” 

Thorsen put in Lee’s lap, one by one, pictures of himself, in vigorous poses along a line 
of surf, atop a dune, among a tumble of striated rocks, in a piney dell- No amatenr snaps, cach 
was composed most artfully to show off the enormous virility of the young man. Each had a 
clean, idyllic quality about it—as if a Greek youth, fresh from the Olympics, had been surprised 
in a completely natural, absolutely beautiful posture. A couple of the prints had a second 
figure, another young man much like Thorsen. One shot was of the two of them, arms about 
each other's shoulders, facing smilingly into the camera. 

“Who's the other fellow?” Lee held his voice as steady as he could, but it still had an 
odd, indistinct sound. 

“My best friend. Grant and | took off one spring while we were in school—just ditched the 
books and spent a week at the beach.” Now it was Thorsen’s voice that changed, turning 
husky and soft, losing the former heartiness. “We just bundled up some stuff and threw it into 
the jeep one afternoon in May and took off. Slept under the stars. Cooked over an open fire. 
Swam, hiked, fished, loafed. Never felt so good in my life. I’m thankful often | started body 
building early, but that was the time | was most glad. Grant felt the same way. Meeting 
nature head on—kind of skin to skin, you know?” 

Thorsen was silent for a while. Lee looked at each photograph again, turning from one to 
the next with a strange mixture of reluctance and eagerness. His imagination whirled on what 
Thorsen had told him and spun out the story of the whole week. A moving montage of sunlit, 
starlit, firelit scenes traveled across Lee’s mind. This is the answer, he thought, the answer 
to that grimy memory of idiotic quarrels in crowded bars. At length he pulled himself away 
from the pulsing daydream to ask a question. 


“How did you get the ones of both of you together?” 

“Set the camera on a tripod. Set it for time. Worked out pretty well.” 

“You—you sell these too?” 

Thorsen didn’t reply immediately. Then he gave an edgy little laugh. “Sometimes. | still have 
the negatives, of course. Kind of hate to do it in a way, though. It’s like letting go of a really 
fond memory, you know? Usually | can hardly wait to get some more printed up.” 

“Yes, | shouldn't wonder. How much do you want for these?” 

“Well... for you . . . twenty-five, | guess. | don’t show these to everybody.” 





Lee gulped. It was much more than he had intended to pay, but he already knew he 
wanted the prints more than he had wanted anything else for many months, 

“OK. Would a check be OK?” 

“Well, | don’t know. You don’t have it in cash?” 

“Not quite, | think | have only about twenty-two or so.” 

“Oh, that'll be OK, | guess. Twenty-two'll be OK.” 

Lee stood up and began extracting bills from his wallet. A sharp double rap sounded on the 
wall and a female voice said, “You all through for the day, honey?” 

Both were startled and looked at each other quickly. “Who's that?” Lee asked. 

“Christ, | don’t know. Some dame. Must be drunk.” 

“You know her?” 

“Hell, no.” There might have been a flush under the deep tan, but it was hard to tell 

the lowering light of evening. Thorsen turned to wave his arm at the room and say, “This 

the craziest hotel. Nutty people. Anything happens.” He laughed the nervous laugh again. 

Lee had the money in his hand and Thorsen reached out and took it in a rapid but natural 
gesture. “That envelope is kind of old, but it’s the best one | have. You can put the pix in it.” 

It was split along one side, but Lee stuffed the prints into it and started for the door. 
“Well, goodbye, Mr. Thorsen. Thank you very much.” 

“Sure. You bet. Anytime. I'll probably be through again this time next year. I'll drop you 
a line, let you know just when. OK?” 

“Yes. Fine.” 

Thorsen opened the door. “Good luck on your lifting.” The grin was a little more one- 
sided now than when he had admitted Lee. 

“Thanks.” 

The door closed and Lee hurried down the hall to the elevator. He pushed the buzzer at 
once. The single, unshaded bulb in the hall was swaying slightly and his shadow wavered in a 
blob on the elevator doors. Lee put his face close to the glass and peered down. A yellow 
light was coming up. The cables were moving in the shaft. Suddenly, at the thought of the 
prints under his arm and the wheezing, suspicious old man, Lee knew that he couldn’t endure 
the long ride down. He looked around desperately. A stairway—good. Probably he could get 
out of the place before the old man came back down. He ran to it, opened the door and stepped 
down, 

The carpet, rotten with age and neglect, slipped away from the stair and Lee flung his 
arms frantically to keep his balance. The envelope dropped, burst completely and the pictures 
scattered down the stairs all the way to the next landing. He held onto the wall till his heart 
slowed down a little, and then bent to start retrieving the pictures. 

He stopped abruptly at the sound of the elevator door rattling open. Lee held his breath as 
he heard the old man hobble into the hall. He knew he should grab up the rest of the pictures 
and tear down the stairs, but fear plastered him to the wall. Apparently the old man’s curiosity 
was short-lived because soon the door clanged shut and Lee heard the cage start down. As 
he began to pick up the prints again, he heard a door open, a few steps, a knock. Another 
door opened and immediately there came the sound of a hard, sharp slap and a woman’s shriek. 

“You stupid bitch. You just about lost me that last one. The voice was clearly Thorsen’s. 

“| didn’t mean . . . | didn’t know,” the woman’s voice blubbered. 

“You didn’t know—l'll show you how to know.” The door closed but Lee could hear severai 
more blows and the woman’s muted cries. There was a pause and the door re-opened. “Shut 
up that bawling. Wash your face. Put on something that doesn’t make you look like a whore. 
We're going out to eat and there isn’t much time. Another one’s coming at eight.” 

The steps again and the slam of another door. 

Shaking, Lee gathered up the rest of the pictures and scrambled tensely down the stairs. 
Near the bottom he stuffed the pictures under his coat. Then, in as casual a manner as he 
could muster and not looking back at all, he stepped down the long lobby to the street. 

He almost ran then, but remembered the prints in time and merely walked fast and kept 
one arm pressed to his side to hold them in place. The trembling was still with him and the 
sweat on his forehead was cold in the evening air. Jerry’s warning words came back and Lee 
laughed shakily at how things had turned out. Immediately, however, he bit his lip, and the 
sting of disappointment at Thorsen made his-eyes fill. But. then he caught sight of his stiff, 
awkward posture in a window and laughed again. 

By the time he reached the lounge, he was laughing and crying in sputters and the tears 
had brimmed over. Jerry caught sight of him at once and stood up. 

“Lee! Lee! What’s wrong? Are you laughing or crying? Lee!” 
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THIRD PLACE: 


ith the cloth in hand the woman paused at the screen door. Ahead was 
the bulky unsightly barn. It hadn’t been painted since the coal com 
pany had bought the place twenty years before. Each time she looked 
out the drab grayness was a reminder that the house was in the sai 


condition. 

They had owned the farm once; the children had been little, the offer good 

g to lease it for just a year and then buy a place down cast. 

Wayne was no more than a baby then. Funny, how twenty years can mount, 
one on the other, to a huge stack of living, or how it can seem to drain into a 
creek with the spring rains and disappear, she thought. 

ven though the buildings had been neglected the farm had a neat, resp. 
able appearance. Flaming sage edged the clipped lawn. The barnyard was 
orderly and clean as was possible with a herd: of shorthorns. Balls of gray- 
colored cotton hung limply from the screen door. Some one had told her cotton 
would scare away flies, but so far it seemed to have had little or no effect for 
the fly spool hanging from the kitchen light looked as though it had fallen into 
a box of raisins. With Wayne and his friend home for a vacation someone was 
continuously running in and out, and the flies always became worse in late 


summer. 





The sharpness of the overhead sun made her squint. She noticed that the 
macadam road was taking on a black appearance as oil began to rise to the 
surface. That was one good point about the place. A hard road right alongside 
the house. The thing she liked next best was the location. The house was set 
just high enough on a knoll that from the living room she could take in a scene 
of rolling green dotted with suburban homes. Folks were coming closer every 
year. She remembered when there hadn’t been a house around except the one 
that went with the Blough farm across the state road. 

Her gaze shifted to the hay baler in the lower field. The machine went the 
length of the field dropping bales with exact regularity as though giving birth 
to small match boxes. Although she pretended not to, she was watching Wayne’s 
friend as he went out to watch the baler. When she was sure he was definitely 
on his way, she turned and began to wipe the stove. Her hands moved gently 
and lovingly over the stark whiteness, lingered around the push-buttons and 
with painstaking care cleaned and rubbed the chrome trim until all signs of 
cooking vanished. 

Suddenly she turned to the boy drying dishes at the sink. 
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“Wayne, you know I’ve always told you our home was open to your friends, 
but just the same, I don’t like this.” 

Wayne was helping with the dinner dishes because he had always liked to 
do things around the house. In exasperation he flung the towel on the sink. 
Although he was a man he had the face and figure of a boy. At twenty-two he 
weighed 118 pounds, He had inherited this slight frame from his mother’s family. 
He was the type that would have made a jockey, but his face wouldn’t have been 
right. His face was clear and sweet. Fresh looking. The woman saw one side 
of his mouth pulled tight—a sure sign that he was angry. 

“As I said,” she continued, “you are welcome to bring your friends home, 
but we have a right to know a little about them. Especially this Mr. Ballerick.” 

“T told you,” he answered, his voice as tight as his mouth, “he came up to 
me in a restaurant. He was alone, so was I, we started a conversation, he offered 
to show me around, and he’s been a swell guy.” He raised his voice. “Wake 
up, Mom, in a big town you don’t have to know someone’s grandparents before 
you speak to a person. He’s all right, I tell you.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered in a worried tone, “but it’s the way he came here, 
an absolute stranger with all those questions. Personal and private things that 
I wouldn’t ask someone I’d known a long time. And he’s so clever you find 
yourself telling him before you realize what is happening.” 

“You don’t understand him.” 

“Oh, and I suppose you understand each other?” 

“He’s the first person I’ve known that has understood me,” he said and saw 
her eyes look as though she was in pain. 

“But we don’t know anything about him,” she said. 

“T’ve already told you,” he answered with an air of finality. 

“All I get is a mixed jumble of nothing,” she said. “Jobs here and there. 
Too many for him to ever amount to anything. You say he’s an artist. Bah! 
It’s the man that works with his hands that amounts to something. He’s too 
smart. Too smart to be paling around with a country boy. No matter what is 
mentioned he knows all about it.” 

“Mom,” he pleaded, “lay off, will you? He went to college. Why shouldn’t he 
be smart? He’s told me all about himself, and I know he’s on the ievel.’’ 

“And another thing,” she cut in, “he’s too old for you. I wouldn’t be surprised 
he’s as old as your dad. I just wish you would come home again to stay. You 
could find a good job around here.’’ She paused and looked at him tenderly. 
“With the girls all married, you’re all I have left.” 

“You’re all excited over nothing, Mom,” he said. “Forget it. I’m going down 
to the field.” 

She stood at the door and watched him go until he joined the other figure. 
The figures looked miniature and unreal as they watched the baler spew its 
match boxes, one after the other, across the stubbled field. 
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Conung Out Darty 


E sat on the edge of his cot—mouth cotton dry, hands trembling— 

still shaken by the experience. On any other day, his round of duty 

ended, Pvt. Hibben would have been out of the scarlet tunic and the 

broad-striped trousers and into his more comfortable “regulations”. 
But now, drained of any will, the guardsman sat alone in Wellington Barracks 
submerged in shame, shame and perplexity. He sat untouched by the London 
spring that sang outside. Disgrace had overtaken him only an hour earlier and 
Kenneth Hibben must explore, must find explanation for the lapse that would 
make him the laughing stock of the entire regiment. There would be punishment 
too, no doubt of that, but he preferred not to speculate on that eventuality. The 
“whys” behind his ridiculous breach of tradition and discipline were more 
urgently important at the moment than any possible consequences. 

He rubbed a clean-shaven chin and tried methodically to recapture the 
moment of his undoing. Moment? Less! Say rather a second. And yet, however 
intent the focus of his feelings on this day’s humiliation, his thoughis would not 
be marshalled. Instead, they carried back obsessively to the evening before. 
Absurd! As if yesterday’s events had any bearing! There was no connection. 
But the recollections would not be denied. 

Last evening! It had started out like any other of these late April twilights 

. a stroll up Piccadilly with Lance-Corporal Jeffreys and Private Tate. Good 
chaps, both! . . . there had been “fish and chips” up the Tottenham Court 
Road . . . a quarter hour at a shooting gallery... then... 





It was the “then” that wrinkled Hibben’s brow and tensed his mouth. The 
“then” became an obstacle and yet it must be met. His lips moved framing the 
phrase “Get along with it!” and he seized upon a thread of recollection to 
follow it painstakingly. 

“Might as well get acquainted!” observed Tate, exchanging a wink with 
the lance-corporal. “It’s there we'll be having tomorrow night’s party!” 

The wink! Recollection of it caught onto a sharp corner of the guardsman’s 
consciousness like a fragment of cleaning lint on the firing-pin of his Enfield. 
Then it floated free as he became suddenly aware that this was the night when 
six chaps of his own company and a scattering from the others had arranged to 
gather at the Granby. It was to be a send-off for Sergeant Watts. Poor Watts, 
transferred out and shipping down to Warminster—that mud hole! Hibben 
knew and liked Watts, so too the others from his own company, but all the 
other names were strange to him. He hadn’t even known that there was any 
fraternizing among the companies. Then he shrugged unhappily. There'd be no 
party for him tonight, so why think about it? 

Now he was struck by the very fact that he had been considering it; had 
actually contemplated joining the group at the Marquis of Granby. How could 
he have forgotten his introduction to the pub less than twenty-four hours ago— 
and his reaction to it! 

When first his comrades had suggested the bar he had demurred. He’d had 
enough of “the drink” til weekend. Besides, -he’d half promised Annie Willis 
he would call. 

This commitment was rather like a self-imposed obligation, for he knew 
intuitively that Annie wouldn’t much care if he did or didn’t telephone. Things 
had gone to the bad between Annie and him. Clumsy was the derogatory label 
he hung upon his handling of that business, and clumsiness plus continued 
embarrassed missions had lately evoked chill pique in the girl. He must remedy 
that situation, for Annie was a darling—not many with the smile and dash 
of Annie—and a figure like an angel—Annie was a dream. 


Kenneth Hibben had tried to leave his friends, but those two would have 
none of it! In the end he’d gone along. The pub, he presently discovered, for 
all its posh name, was a down-at-heels local. Within, the walls and furnishings 
were obscured by smoke and a press of bodies that now made him recall the 
hives at swarming time in his native Devon. Suddenly there had come the 
devastating revulsion! 

In one brief flash he had taken in the knot of figures directly in his path 
and the stares of appraisal cast at him and his companions. He had taken 
another step forward and come aware. That pressure, casual yet insistant, could 
not have been accidental; nor was there apology for the unbelievable intimacy. 
He had twisted about and struggled to the doors, thence into the waning dusk 


outside. 


OW looking from the barracks windows he could catch glimpses of 
the palace through the plane trees. Buckingham where he had dis- 
graced himself—the company too, his sergeant would say. Abruptly 
he turned from the windows, aware that he’d caught himself up in 
futile digression; an attempt to escape that obsessive need to look back into 


yesterday. 
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“Poufs! Nances!” Inevitably those familiar words came to mind. They were 
words bandied about in barracks-room sessions and raucously received anec- 
dotes. For only a moment he queried his own inexplicable reluctance to use 
those words and to wonder about the odd visceral discomfort he experienced 
whenever he heard them. The passing query yielded no conclusions. Presently 
he was recalling Jeffreys’ sly references to mysterious rites. That practice by 
many guardsmen of slapping a half-crown piece upon a bar with calculated 
vehemence! This, according to Jeffreys, was a generally acknowledged signal 
among initiates that the guardsman was willing to give or receive certain 
personal favors. Tate invariably added to the conversation by observing that 
French sailors achieved the same ends by tapping the tip of a cigarette against 
the packet with a studied nonchalance. The sailors . . . the guardsmen . . . Tate 
. .. Jeffreys . . . those others in barracks shared in some freemasonry. Vaguely 
he knew its origin, and because the awareness made him uncomfortable, he 
pressed no inquiries and consciously ignored the overtures that would have 
brought him into it. 

By now the bits and pieces of the puzzle seemed to carry greater impact. 
He was face to face with the fact that all of the chaps in ranks to whom he felt 
drawn were like that. Odd coincidence! But was it coincidence? He by-passed 
the thought. In its wake came another insupportable realization. In his con- 
fusion he might have considered it a non-sequitur. His flight from the Granby— 
like those other avoidances—had been prompted not by revulsion but by fear. 
Here was a staggering inference that called for more than mental rejection. He 
had turned into the first telephone kiosk and called Annie. 


OW on his cot in barracks came new tortuous perplexity. In the hours 

spent with Annie there had been no sense of elation, or even satisfac- 

tion, and yet he had found a consummation that wiped out the earlier 

self-doubts and misgivings. Only that much had he been granted and 
this by indirection; Annie’s parting had been reluctant and with unprecedented 
warmth. But what about himself? 

Dull, listless, still troubled, he had returned to barracks and relief had come 
only in the knowledge that tomorrow would see him doing his stint at guard 
duty outside the palace. The prospect was welcome. It would bring respite from 
the tangled and depressing fragments of that puzzle. They were fragments striv- 
ing to fall into some pattern, a pattern presenting a needed unity. 

Along Bird Cage Walk the guardsmen marched, their bearskin busbys 
adding inches to already heroic height. For Private Hibben there was pride of 
regiment. He was proud to be a cog in this mechanism that demanded split- 
second precision. Training, endless repetitious training made thought super- 
fluous. He had wheeled, guided, counter-marched through the complicated 
manoeuvering with soaring spirits. Yesterday was forgotten! 

At last he stood before the sentry box to the left of the palace gates. His line 
of vision, unwavering, was directed straight . . . straight down the Mall to 
Admiralty Arch, yet to the observer his gaze held on no detail. His focus must 
be on infinity . . . the practiced, firm martial stare must take in all; appear to 
take in nothing. 





Ramrod-stiff he stood, ticking off the seconds until at the exact count he 
must execute the heavy stomp and with smack of rifle butt, stride off, parallel- 
ing the paling that fenced in the palace courtyard. As he paced he continued to 
enjoy his secret sensation of exaltation; his role in the pageantry of colorful 
military tradition. 

He knew the stories of men in Guards Regiments who had keeled over under 
the cruel assault of sun stroke. Men who, in the act of falling, had toppled 
like lead soldiers; no relaxing of body, no turning of head or body. He remem- 
bered Private Plimpton of as own company, set upon by a mongrel. Fangs 
had ripped through trousers and flesh. Only when the beast had heen beaten off 
and he was offic ially relieved had Pyt. Plimpton succumbed to the weakness of 
mutilated flesh and sunk to the pavement. Even then it had been involuntary. 
The cruelly torn leg would not support that first willing step he had taken with 


a guardsman’s andes 


The end of the measured distance was reached. Again the double stomp 
and lightning turn and now Pvt. Hibben was pacing back to the sentry box. 
He recalled fie own ticklish moments when the required stern impassivity had 

been threatened by the temptation to 
laugh. Times when tourists would 
assume strange angles on the pave- 
ment at his feet in order to get “in- 
teresting shots” with their bloody 
cameras. He thought too on a day 
when some nasty little brute—all of 
five or six—had strayed from his 
nanny long enough to clutch at Hib- 
ben’s knees and tug away ’til his 
nanny had come rushing up to haul 
him off, bellowing in frustration. 
The ever present sightseers gathered 
before the palace had added to his 
outraged dignity by laughing up- 
roariously. They came, these sight- 
seers, to watch the changing of the 
guard, to see the palace and always, 
to stare at the unbending rigid 
figures of the guardsmen. The stiff- 
as-starch, eyes-front bearing com- 
manded their admiration but it also 
incited sadistic little pranks. A 
guardsman was a challenge to many 
and to these there would be some 
infantile victory in cracking that 
martial composure. Thus the suc- 
cession of little tarts from the East 
End who would parade before him singing out in cockney accents—‘“Coo! 
Ayn’t ’e the looker!” “Wha’ dontcher smile, duckey?” 
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But now Pvt. Hibben was back again before the sentry box. He, a guards- 
man, was protecting his queen! He thought of more serious threats to the 
colorful duty. Danger? Yes, in a sense he'd had a taste of that too! There was 
the day a lorry had gone out of control and reared up onto the pavement 
directly toward him. How proud he had felt—a pride that superseded relief 
when the juggernaut had braked only inches away. He had not turned head or 
blinked an eye. Training . . . it was training did it. 

He gave himself an imperceptible stiffening of back and shoulders for 
toward him now came Brigadier Wells and the Regimental Sergeant-Major. 
His thoughts returned to danger. 

Danger! He wondered if that guardsman in his box at St. James Palace 
the night it poured down flak and worse, had yielded to nature and turned his 

yward when worse did come down. Death had come with hellish warning 
scream to bring disintegration, complete dissolution. “Nobody’d ever know,” 
he mused, ‘ ‘Poor bloke! Not even a button left where he'd stood.” 


The Brigadier and Sergeant-Major were now but a few steps away. He 
hoped they’d take notice of his superior bearing. Suddenly their resplendent 
dress-uniforms were blotted out. Two 
other figures were crossing the pave- 
ment between them and_ himself. 
Within arm’s length they passed— 
one, blurred in the act of passing, 
but the other the one in American 
style “blue jeans” had half turned. 
A smile and a word, that was all. It 
was a one syllable word stretched 
into two and uttered within the 
single pace that took him into Hib- 
ben’s eye range and out again. 
“Cute”—but he had pronounced it 
“keey-yoot!” 

Then—then it had happened! The 
guardsman glare that must never 
desert the true straight line relaxed 
—the glance wavered. His head— 
willing accomplice—turned—turned 
after those passing figures. Not even 
the count of a second could have 
spanned that involuntary movement 
and the instantaneous snapping back 
to stiff “attention.” But in that frac- 
tional flick of time there had been a 
gasp from the crowd of sightseers— 
the ominous punctuation of Ser- 
geant-Major’s stride suddenly ar- 
rested. 

The brigadier had stomped on but Hibben could visualize him, seething, 
his neck a beet- red, a furious red. matching his brilliant collar tabs. 
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ater, Private Hibben was to recall with astonishment how in that same 

pinpoint of time the author of his undoing had registered with perfect 

clarity and completely . . . the blue denims, the close-cropped thatch 

of brown hair, the arrogant yet somehow teasing laughter in blue 
eyes. It was incredible! 

“Blast you!” roared Sergeant-Major, then repressed the flood of billingsgate 
that would have followed as he became conscious of the giggling, gawking 
civilians. He stared off at the two receding figures. 

“Jeezus!” and the non-com spat. “Like you'd never seen a pair of poufs 
before!” Contemptuously he whipped about and hurried off after the brigadier. 
Within minutes Pvt. Hibbin was relieved of duty. 

“Cheer up, chum!” the booming voice with its North Country accents 
eddied through the barracks-room. ‘After all they can’t give you the firing 
squad!” Lance-Corporal Jeffreys was bearing down on him. 

Hibben acknowledge his presence with a melancholy grimace. “You've 
heard about it!” 

“Couldn’t help hearing,” laughed Jeffreys, “everyone between Chelsea and 
the Tower has heard. Sergeant-Major has his wind up.” 

The levity fell leaden-weighted. “Why ... why...” Hibben groaned, “why 
did I do it?” 

It was a rhetorical question but the lance-corporal was a literalist. “All the 
fault of reflexes,” he whispered, inclining his-head over the figure on the cot. 
“You must have learned about them when you were a nipper in school.” He 
didn’t wait for an answer but continued ... yet only a very few words were 
necessary. Only a few words, for, to his own amazement, the private realized 
that the explanation and more important, the implications behind it had been 
known to him; known to him for years and years. Only now had some self- 
imposed refusal to recognize been dispelled. 

“There’s a deal of truth in reflexes,” Jeffreys was concluding with all the 
authority of a university don, “reflexes won't be denied. Not by Church or 
Act of Parliament. Not by you either!” 

Once again he was laughing. “You'll be the talk of the table at the Granby 
tonight. It won’t be Watts’ show at all!” 

“Come off it!” jeered the lance-corporal. “It'll be twenty-four hours before 
the bad news comes down through Regiment to Company. “Til then you’re a 
free man!” 

Private Hibben gave his friend an answering grin of acknowledgement. 
Yes ... tonight there would be the party. And tomorrow? 

Tomorrow, he reflected, would bring Company punishment. Well—let them 
pile on any bloody punishment they wanted! The world about him would 
probably mete out worse in future. It was the price of non-conformity. but 
he could face it, for at last those fragments of tortuous thought, the discon- 


nected memories, the puzzling speculations were assembling themselves. They 
would become a unity, the unity of self. He would know that self and knowing, 
would dare to be Kenneth Hibben. 


Illustrations by Diana Bolton-Tremway, London 
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Dic Lovett held his eyes on the control tower visascope. What he would see in a 
few minutes could change everything in his world. The minutes ticked slowly, steadily 
on but his mind raced back—back into the past. All of the past since he had been 
aware of himself passed in shadowy review. He was young and he had inherited a new 
and better position in society than others of his kind before him had enjoyed. Now 
his runaway thoughts were travelling farther back into those difficult days about which 
he had only read or been told. 


I; had all started with the transposition of the letters in the word, homosexual, so 
that the “sex” connotation was eliminated, and a new designation provided for that 
group which had borne this onus for so long. From that point on things began to slowly 
change for the better. With a new name the ranks of HEXOSOMUALS, as they were 
now called, swelled to an unprecedented number. Many heretofore unsuspected indivi- 
duals, to whom a “movement” involving organization of homosexuals was anathema, 
came forward and joined with their brothers and sisters in the march toward a new 
concept in society. 

Ot course, the heartbreaking labor of the pioneer workers in organization was not 
to be minimized, Now that so much had been accomplished it was hard to believe 
that it had taken all those years of persecution to make the homosexuals desperate 
enough to really begin to organize in earnest. Some of the early organizers were 
pilloried and all but “boiled in oil” getting things underway. 

The heterosexual majority termed, with a high degree of inaccuracy, as “normals” 
had received a new name too in the shuffle and were now referred to as MORNALS, 
The more open the HEXOSUMUAL’) organizing activity had become, the more 
frenzied and violent the MORNALS made their opposition. All the biggest batteries 
of the Law and the powerful influence of the Church were brought to bear in trying 
to strangle the nascent movement .. . 

Dick halted the parade of thoughts as he reached for a capsuled stimulant. He must 
keep himself on the alert while he remained at his lonely vigil in front of the visascope. 
But his thoughts would not remain captive for long. They were off again on their 


journey into the past. 
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Where was considerable difficulty from another segment of society—the VERPERTS. 
Many of those emotionally distorted people, whose compulsions directed their attentions 
only to youngsters or other perverted acts, had to be dealt with and controlled. ‘the 
MORNALS had to be convinced that these unfortunate persons were mo more a part 
of the HEXOSOMUALS, per se, than they were of the MORNALS and that their 
activity was justly abhorrent to society, both the Old and the New. 

Thus, in retrospect, the integration of HEXOSOMUALS into a friendly and pro- 
ductive coexistence with MORNALS seemed easy, but in reality it had been anything 
but that. The resulting sense of security for the HEXOSOMUALS in society became 
enormously increased and was worth all the superhuman efforts made to achieve it... 

‘Vhese were some of the thoughts that crowded into Dick Lovett’s mind as he 
scanned the screen in front of him. So much—everything in fact—depended on the out- 
come of the strategy he and his staff had evolved. This was the big test... 

He had read and reread the history of the last half of the 1900's leading into a 
new century. It seemed like some tragic nightmare that the homosexuals, as they 
were then archaically termed, were jailed and persecuted, kept from participation in 
government and civil affairs on the flimsy pretext of being considered “security risks.’ 

As the light caught the bars on Dick's shoulder, bespeaking his powers of command, 
he smiled. Yes, the HEXOSOMUALS had come a long way since those dark days o1 
the 1950's. Now he must stop this wool-gathering and give his undivided attention to 
matters in hand. 


For years the conflict with the SURSIANS had seemed ready to break wide open 
and each side had held back mindful of the awful consequences involved. This teetering 
on the edge of doom couldn't go on forever. Every new mental hospital kept being 
filled the same day it opened its doors. MORNALS and HEXOSOMUALS alike were 
at the breaking point. 

Then it was that Lovett, as commander of the Air Squadrons, had evolved the 
strategy now about to unfold before his eyes. His own Squadron, the most popular 
group in the Air Command, which was composed entirely of HEXOSOMUALS, had 
volunteered to spark this mission. They were to act as decoy and lure the reluctant 
SURSIANS through an atomic curtain, the existence of which, it was hoped, would be 
completely unknown to the enemy. If the plan succeeded, the victim’s airships would 
be disintegrated. 

It seemed feasible and was certainly decisive. If any sanity was to be preserved quick 
decision was definitely imperative. A status quo, with both sides armed to the teeth 
sitting in quiet desperation waiting for the other to make a move, couldn't be 
maintained indefinitely. 

The first indication of action was beginning to show up on the screen. Dick's 
mouth became tense, his lips a thin line, as he watched. The lead plane, piloted by 
Gaylan Carr, ace flyer of this special HEXOSOMUAL Corps, was of more than tactical 
concern to Dick. Gay was not only his Aide—he was his reason for living. Every dream, 
every hope of their lives together, flew in that plane. 

It was dawn—and this was it! The first grey streaks of light filled the sky. Now all 
his gallant men should be coming into view—and if the plan worked, the SURSIANS 
in pursuit. 

Dick felt hot and cold by turns as he adjusted the controls of the screen. Why 
didn’t they come? Time was running out. 

Suddenly they were there! Gay’s ship and the others and—Dick caught his breath— 
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the SURSIANS! His men were almost through the area of the curtain when he saw 
the whole sickening picture! Something had gone wrong—impossibly, horribly wrong. 
His own men were being crumpled and twisted by atomic fire, but the SURSIANS, 
seemingly untouched, came on with a piercing supersonic scream. Gay was lost—every- 
thing was lost. The whole world was crashing about his head and all because his plans 
had miscarried. He, Dick Lovett, had brought about the end of the world. 

A ring of fire closed around Dick's throat. He could no longer breathe, and his 
eyes were swallowed up in the deadly blue atomic fog. He tried to speak—one name— 
Gay—but no sound would come. 
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The fog was lifting but the shrieking drone of aircraft still sang in Dick’s brain. 
His mind strained to return to reality and his hands reached out tor reassurance. 

“Dick! Dick! What is it?” It was Gay’s voice. “What's the matter?” 

Dick shook his head. Things were getting clearer now. 

“Are you all right?” Dick’s voice was very unsteady. 

“I'm all right, but how about you?” Some of the concern was beginning to leave 
Gay’s face. "You were making such awful noises!” 

“What day is it... 1 mean, what year .. ?” Dick was still tense. 

Gay’s reply came quickly. “Sunday, August 29th, 1954—time, about 5:00 P.M. 
You went to sleep at three.” 

“Then there are no . . . HEXOSOMUALS!” Dick’s returning awareness couldn't 
conceal the disappointment he felt, and it colored his voice. 

Gay looked puzzled. "“HEXOSOMUALS/" he queried, “what's that?” 

“A dream,” Dick finally answered. “A dream for the future—a wonderful dream up 
to a certain point. It all seemed so plausible, somehow, being accepted by society and 
no longer under a cloud.” By now Dick was sitting up. “Oh, if...” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. 

“You can tell me your dream later . . .” But Dick could not go back to sleep. 
Somehow he knew that he could never again be content with half a world. Today, “a 
dream,” but tomorrow—maybe tomorrow . . ! 





REPORT ON 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


TOWARD HOMOSEXUALITY 


A Los Angeles audience recently had the 
very rare treat of hearing an INTELLIGENT 
public lecture on the much-abused subject 
of homosexuality. 

Baltimore psychoanalyst, Dr. Robert M. 
Lindner, author of REBEL WITHOUT A 
CAUSE, STONE WALLS AND MEN and 
PRESCRIPTION FOR REBELLION rounded 
out a lecture series on psychiatric problems 
with a highly original handling of this most 
controversial of themes. 

Criticizing the harmfully inaccurate pub- 
lic concepts of homosexuality (which, he 
noted, were improving) he stated that little 
is accurately known about the some three 
million male homosexuals in America. He 
described the case of a man who had spent 
a tormented life avoiding self-recognition as 
a homosexual, and said that at least this type 


of homosexual, perhaps the general rule a 
few years ago, had now become the excep- 
tion, due to at least partial public enlight- 
enment. He commented on general tenden- 
cies toward effeminization of the male in 
America, while stipulating that “homosex- 
uality and femininity have nothing to do with 
one another.” 


He concluded with a discussion of homo- 
sexuals as a minority group, beginning, like 
other minorities, to develop group conscious- 
ness and culture. He described a Homosex- 
ual World Organization which had been set 
up in the Far East, giving something of the 
history of that and similar Oriental groups of 
homosexuals banded together for mutual as- 
sistance. 

It is hoped that the text of this lecture 
will shortly appear in print. 


BOOK REVIEW 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 


-Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D. 


Grune & Stratton, New York, 1944 


Subtitled “The Hypnoanalysis of a Criminal Psychopath,” this book submits the results of 
forty-six hours of hypnoanalysis and therapy, using as a subject a male inmate of an Eastern 
penitentiary. The report itself is prefaced by six short introductory chapters in which the author 
presents his views of criminal psychopathy, and outlines his own psychoanalytic methods. 


Homosexuality does not appear to be an initial factor in the criminal career of the patient 
and the homosexual theme is not at all dominant in his experience as a whole. However, the 
revelations of the patient under hypnosis include many references to homosexuals and homo- 
sexual practices in prisons. 

The experiences of the patient during early childhood years are drawn out and examined 
with considerable care. Severe pre-adolescent sexual maladjustments are pointed out which 
have a direct bearing upon the social frustrations of the patient during later periods. Inferen- 
tially, these same maladjustments can be seen to have a potential relationship to the develop- 
ment of the homosexual bias, even though such a bias did nct actually occur in this par- 
ticular case. 


The patient's history is a direct transcript of the words of the patient himself. The inter- 
pretations of the therapist are not prominent except in the closing chapters, and they are 
interpretations which the student of psychology will find already familiar. However, the book 
is remarkable for its lucid presentation of the relationship between defects of personality and 
character, and sexual maladjustments. It is also quite remarkable for the author’s deep and 
sympathetic insight into psychological problems in general, and for his judgment concerning 
corrective methods. Despite its rather remote connection with homosexuality, no thoughtful 
homosexual would fail to be benefited by a careful study of this documentary.—Robert Gregory 
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HOW MANY SUBSCRIBERS? 


IN THE UNITED STATES: 


ALABAMA—8 
ARIZONA—6 
ARKANSAS—4 
CALIFORNIA—276 
COLORADO—7 
CONNECTICUT—17 
DELAWARE—3 
FLORIDA—36 
GEORGIA—4 
IDAHO—O0 
ILLINOIS—90 
INDIANA—25 
lOowA—7 
KANSAS—10 
KENTUCKY—13 
LOUISIANA—17 
MAINE—2 
MARYLAND—13 
MASSACHUSETTS—44 
MICHIGAN—52 
MINNESOTA—19 
MISSISSIPPI—6 
MISSOURI—22 
MONTANA—2 


NEBRASKA—8 
NEVADA—1 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—8 
NEW JERSEY—32 
NEW MEXICO—6 
NEW YORK—233 
NORTH CAROLINA—8 
NORTH DAKOTA—O 
OHIO—56 
OKLAHOMA—6 
OREGON—4 
PENNSYLVANIA—70 
RHODE ISLAND—4 
SOUTH CAROLINA—3 
SOUTH DAKOTA—O 
TENNESSEE—5 
TEXAS—41 

UTAH—6 
VERMONT—2 
VIRGINIA—12 
WASHINGTON—19 
WEST VIRGINIA—12 
WISCONSIN—26 
WYOMING—2 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—22 


IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 


CANADA—43 
FRANCE—6 
ITALY—2 
INDIA—7 
HONDURAS—2 
SWITZERLAND—7 
ENGLAND—10 
NEW ZEALAND—1 
GERMAN Y—7 
HONOLULU, HAWAII—3 
SWEDEN—2 
VIRGIN ISLAND S-1 


NOVA SCOTIA—1 
AUSTRALIA—2 
SCOTLAND—1 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—1 
BRITISH WEST INDIES—1 
BELGIUM—1 
HOLLAND—2 

JAPAN—1 

FINLAND—1 

MEXICO—2 
DENMARK—3 
COLOMBIA, S. A.—1 


p> ris list does not include newsstand sales. @ 
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INDICES FOR 1954 


ALLEN—The Gay Menagerie (Cartoons) Oct. p 20 
ALEXANDER, Clifford—Fete (a poem) Noy. p 11 
ANDERSON, Forrest—Kraaken (a poem) Jul. p 17 
ARRIETY, Jane—Lenny’s Hideaway Nov. p 23 
ARTHUR, Ann—The Lonely Ones Feb. p 20 
BARNES, Pauline—Subway Faces (a poem) Feb. p 13 
BARR, James—Queer Happenings on Capitol Hill (a satire) 
On Organized Religion Jun. p 19 
An Open Letter Oct. p 10 
A Gentleman‘s Pleasure Nov. p 12 
BRYN—Sea-Urge (a poem) Apr. p 6 
BUSTARD, Noel H—I Built a Castle (a poem) Feb. p 23 
CARLE—Confessions to a Window Feb. p 16 
COULTER, Ralph Wells—it Can Be Done Mar. p 11 
COUNSEL (Legal)—The Law of Mailable Material Oct. p 4 
CROSS, Elliot—Then Shall We Celebrate (a poem) jun. p 25 
CROWTHER, R, H.—Democracy Oct. p 7 
D, C.—’"’ — and the Law’ Jan. p 13 
DAHR, Jane—Sappho Remembered Oct. p 12 
D‘ANGELO, Marta—There Comes a Time Feb. p 
DAVID, Wallace—A Minister G His Conscience 
F, M.—Discussion, Anyone? Feb. p 11 
FREEMAN, David L.—Who Is This Man? Mar. 
GGG—The Case Against Sexual Freedom Mar 
GANT, Herbert—The Third Choice Apr. p 4 
GREGORY, Robert—Book Review Dec. p 27 
GRUNDY, Brother—Lord Samuel & Lord Montague (a poem) Oct p 18 
TO HEYWOOD, Terence—for K.N.P. (a poem) jan. p 15 
HILSUM-BEUCKENS, Chr.—i Met Her (a poem) Feb p 9 
H., M. K.—Coming Out Party Dec. p 18 
JENNINGS, Dale—Gaylord Pedestrian Mar. p 21-28 
KIDD, Sam—Anyway, They Asked for It Jan 10 
AUTHORS KIRBY, Alden—The Length of a Match (a poem Nov. p 19 
KRELL, Arthur B.—We Need a Great Literature May p 19 
God G A Homosexual Jun. p 5 
L, B.—The Very Fine Line Feb. p 12 
LANE, Wendy—Sebo Griffum Prevails May p 24 
McCLAIN, Martha—20th Century Caveman Apr. p 27 
McINTIRE, Dalvan (G David Russell)—In Paths Untrodden Jul. p 4 
MASTERS, Carl—The Wall Apr. p 9 
MAUROC, D.—The Homosexual Nov. p 20 
MERRICK, Curt—Half a World Dec. p 24 
PEDERSEN, Lyn—The Importance of Being Different Mar. p 4 
England G The Vices of Sodom May p 4 
Thorn in The Spirit Jun. p 21 
Miami Hurricane Nov. p 4 
PERU, Minnie—Book News Jan. p 26 
PODOLSKY, Edw. (M.D.)—Two-Sexed Individuals Jul. p 18 
POWERS, Merritt—To God (a poem) Jun. p 4 
PYTHIAS, Damon—Take It From Me Mar. p 7 
QUINNS, The—Gaylord Pedestrian Mar. p 21-28 
RUSSELL, David (G Dalvan Mcintire)—In Paths Untrodden jul. p 4 
RUSSELL, Sten—tLetter to a Newcomer Feb. p 18 
SHAKESPEARE, William—Sonnet May p 23 
SHOTWELL, Jody—The Triangle July p 2) 
The Snare Nov. p 14 
The Gateway Dec. p 5 
STRAYER, J. Lorna—The Relative Interlude Dec. p 15 
VEST, D. B.—What is Religion? Jun. p 12 
WAGNER, Inez—Cafe Saturday Night Feb. p 24 
WHITMAN, Walt—A Glimpse ‘a poem) May p 18 
WILLIAMS, Gilbert—’‘From Here To Eternity’ Hurts Homosexuals Nov. p 18 
WINTERS, Jeff—Can Homosexuals Organize? Jan. p 4 
WOODS, D. M.—The Human Hybrid Feb. p 10 
YOUNG, Hartsell—Substitute Dec. p 11 


A CORRECTION: 

On page 14 of our May issue, in a review of the recent English e over homosex- 
uality we referred to “‘the Bishop of Peterborough’s anti-vice campaign.” We are informed 
that this characterization was quite inaccurate that the campaign, whic nothing to 
do with Renise xual ty: was “for the pronation of education for marriage aa family life.” 

Our sou h inuary 25th, 4 don DAILY MIRROR, which used 
the term “anti-vice eaapuins Our the popular press is not always 
the best source of information upon this or other usec 

Also our ano rn questions the ar y of e ° searches of 
Havelock Ellis, e sc t 2an ig the May 
issue. Certair ch e th ig! 5 h is nee t f homosexuals in 
history. 
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= INDEX BY SUBJECTS < 


ADULTS, Consenting—May p 16 
ARREST—Jan. p 

BIOLOGY—Jul. p | 
BISEXUALITY—Jun 
BOOKS—Jan. p 27 
CATHOLIC CHURCH -Jun. p 7 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE—Jun. p 7 
CHURCHES—Jun. p 

CIVIL RIGHTS—Jan 

CONSENT‘ ING) —Jan. p13 

Jun. p 18 
CRITICISM—Feb, p 12 

Mar. p 4 

May p 5-17, | 

Nov. p 18-22 
CULTURE —Jan. p5, 

May p 22; Oct. p 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
DEMOCRACY —Oct 7 
DIRECTORIES—Nov 
ENTRAPMENT—Apr. p 
EROTICISM & RELIGION 
ETHICS—Oct. p 7-9 
EVIDENCE—Jan. p 14 
FORGIVENESS—Jun. p 10 
HINDUISM—Jun. p 7; Jul 
HOMOSEXUALS 

Social Attits 

Jan 7-20 
Oct 


Jun. p 18 


-Oct.p7 


Jun. p 2 


Towards 
Feb g 
p 16-17 


Nov. p 4-8 
Social Integration of 
Feb, p 10-11; Mar 
Self-Acceptance 
Apr. p 6; Nov. p 12- 
Political Football FE 
Nov. p 4-8, Outside back cover 
In Prison 


p ll-12 p9 


3, 20-21 


> 


INDEX BY 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
ALLEN, Or, Clifford—May p 12 
ALLEN, Capt. Lewis—Nov. p 7 
ALLSWORTH {Acting Sollcitor) —Nov ps 
American Medical Association—Apr. p 26 
Arabian Nignts—Oct. p 5 
ARISTOTLE—Jun. p 16 
ARMON, Virgin Aaa plo 
ARNOLD, jJotin—May p 10 
ARONOUVITZ, Abe—Fep. 
Art of Love—Oct. p 5 
Athens—Oct. p 19 
BAILEY, Sherwin—May p 11 
BANKS, Wm. John—May, p 5 
BARTON, Bruce—Jun. p 21 
BECKFORD, William—May, p 5 
Bernarr McFadden Foundation— 
Apr. p 18-19, 21 
Bible- Seen ps5 
Boccacio (Tne Decameron) —Oct. p 5 
BODIIN, Edw.—Apr. p 21- 
BOOTHBY, Sir Robert- —May p16 
BROSTER, Dr. Lennox Ross- —jul 
BURGESS, Guy—May p 12 
BURNS, Ken—Jan. p &; Mar 
BURROUGHS, john—Jul. p 1) 
BUTLER, Ewan—May, p & 
CARPENTER, Edward—Jul 
CASSELS, Justice 
CAVAFY, C. P.—May p 2 
CHRISTMAS, Commissioner Randall—Nov 
Church of England—May p 11-12; Jun. p | 
Oct. p 6 


Feb. p 19; Jun. p 13 


4; Nov. p 8 


p 19-2 


pis 


pl 
—May p 10 
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Dec. p 27 
ISOPHYL—Jun. p 12 
LAWS—Jan. p 13-14, 

Oct. p 4-6 Wy 
LAWS (English). 

Nov. p 12 
LETTERS 

Apr. p 


17-19; Apr 
Nov. p 4-8 
May p 5-17; Jun. p 17; 


p 7-8; 


-jan. p 2 Feb 

Atat P. 5 28 Jun 

Jul. p 25 Oct. p 26; Nov 

LEWD (Obscene) —Oct. p 4-6; 
Nov, Outside back cover 

LITERATURE—May p 19-23; 

Apr. p 6, 27 


p 26-27; 


Jul. p 4-15 
May p 19, 23-24 
Jul. p 14- 

pe 


LOVE 
Jur 


Mit ORITIES 


NARCISSISI 
NEWS—Oct. p | 

OEDIPAL COMPLEX 
PENAL CODE 


Nov. p 10-11 
California Jan. p 13 
POETRY—Jan. p 15; Feb. p 9, 13, 23; 
Mar. p 20; Apr. p 6; May p 18; 
Jun. p ¢ Jul. p 17; Nov. p 11, 19 
POSTAL REGULATIONS—Oct. p 4-6 
Nov. Outside back cover 
PRAYER—Jun. p 7 
PSYCHOLOGY—Jan 
Feb. p 4-5, 10-11 
Nov. p 9-1 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—Oct 
Nov. p -19 
PUBLISHING ASE pe! 
RELIGION—Jun 5-9, 12-2 
RESEARCH—-Nov. p 9-10 
RIGHTS—Jan. p 14, 16-19 
SODOMY—Jan. p 13; May p 5 
YOGA—Jun. p 7 


p 20-21 
; Apr. p 4-6, 21, 23 


p 10-11; 


p6 


NAMES 


< 


CLAP, Margaret—May p 5 

COATES, Paul—Jan. p 3 

COLER Donaid—May p 11 

COLLIER, Bert—Oct p 16 

COLLINS, Leroy—Nov. p 7 
CONFIDENTIAL FILE (KTTV)—May p 27 
Corinth—Oct. p 19 

CORY, Di Id Webster—May p 12; 
Corydon—Nov. p 21 

COWELL, Robert—May p 16 
COWLEY, Malcolm—Jul. p 13 
CROFT-COOKE, Rupert—May, p 6 
CURRY, Judge CeciI—Nov. p 7 
DAVID and Jonathan—May p 7 

De BEAUVOIR, Mme. Simone—Nov. p 22 
Decameron Tales—Oct. p 5 

CARTES—Jun. p 16 

Deuxieme Sexe (Le)—Nov. p 22 
DOYLE, Peter—Jul. p 1)-12 

DUSSEAU, Charles—May p 16 

EDDY, Mary Baker—Jun. p 7 

EDWARD II (King)—May, p 5 
ELDREDGE, Police Lt. Chester—Nov. p 5 
ELIZABETH | (‘'King’)—May p 5, 10 
Esquire—Nov. p 18 

EVANS, E. A.—Nov. p 8 

FENICt Apr. p 21 

FIELD, Oliver—Apr. p 26 

FIELD, W. }.—May p 

FISHER, Dr. Geoffrey—May p 9, 

FOOTE Samuel—May p 5 

FORSTER, E. M.—May p 7 

FRAN K, Bernard A.—Jan. p 18 


Jul. p 7 
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FREUD, Sigmund—Nov. p 10 

From Here to Eternity—Nov. p 18 

FYFE, Sir David—May p 2, 14 

Gay (Magazine Supplement)—Mar. p 
Oct. p 20-25 

GIDE, Andre—Nov, p 2 

GIELGUD, John—May p 5, 15; Nov. p 13 

GOFF, Abe M., (Solicitor General) — 
Nov. Outside back cover 

Gomorrah—Oct. p 19 

GORTON, Dr.—May p ‘ 

GUEST, E, R—May p 6 

HALLETT, justice—May p 7 

HEADLEY, Walter—Jan. p 20; Nov. p 5 

HEBER, Richard—May p 5 

HENRY Ili—Nov. p 20 

HILL, Manson—Oct, p lé 

HIRSCHFELD, Magnus—Jun. p 14; Jul 

HORROCKS, Sir Brian—May p 13 

HORSBRUGH, Florence—May p 13-14 

HUME, Kenneth—May p 6, 9- 

Illinois Sex Offenders Commission. 
Jan. p 20-21 

INGRAM, Father—May p 14 

Institute for Sexology (Berlin) - 

JAMES ‘'Queen''—May p 5 

JESUS, Character of—Jun. p 2 

JOCELYN, Percy—May p 5 

JOHNS, Charlie—Nov. p 7 

JONES, James—Nov. p 18 

JOYCE, James—Oct. p 5 

JUNG, C. G—Jun. p 7, 13 

KANT, Immanuel—Jun. p 16 

KAPSCHAN, Jack—Feb. p 4 

KELLS, Dr. Paul—Oct, p 17; Nov 

KELLY, Thomas—Jan. p 20; Nov 

KILLEM, Richard—Oct. p 16 

KINSEY, Dr.—Jun. p 14, 22, 2 
Nov. p_18, 21 

KRAFFT-EBING—Jul. p 18 

LAWRENCE, Chas. L.—Oct. p 16; Nov 

Leaves of Grass (Calamus) —May p 2 
Jul, p 5-15 

LEWIS, Arthur—May p 15 

LEWIS, C. $.—Jun. p 7 

LEWIS, Sinclair—Jun. p 21 

LINCOLN, Abraham—lul. p 11 

LINDNER, Dr. Robert M.—Dec. p 27 

London—Oct, p 19 

McCARTHY, Sergeant—-May p 14; Nov. p 

McCARTY, Dan—Nov. p 7 

McNALLY, Edward—May p 13; Nov. p 12 

MACFADDEN, Bernarr—Apr. Front Cover; 
p 16-17, 22, 24 

MACLEAN, Donald—May p 12 

MACLEAN, Melinda—May p 6 

MARLOWE, Christopher—May p 5 

MARQUIT, Dr. Syvil—teb. p 4 

MARIN, Kingsley—May p 7 

MARTINEZ, Milton—May p 11 

MATHEWS, Arthur Guy—Apr. p 15-20, 23 

Mattachine—Jan. p 4-9; Mar. p 4, 6, 8-10. 
13-18, Outside back cover; May p 26-27; 
Jun. p 14 

MEDLICOTT, F.—May p 15 

Miami—Jan. p 16-21; Feb. p 4; Mar. p 4, 6 
Oct. p 16-17; Nov. p 4-8 

Miami Daily News—Oct, p 17; Nov. p 5 

Miami Herald—Oct. p 17; Nov. p 5 

MICHAELANGELO—Nov. p 22 

MILLER, Henry—Oct. p 5 

MONTAGUE, Lord—May p 6, 9, 10, 12, 13 
14-17; Oct. p 12, 18 

Moral Welfare Council (Church of England) — 
May p 11-12; Jun. p 17 

MORETELLING, Joshua A.—Apr. p 22 

MUIR, Florabel—Jan. p 8 

MULLINS, Claude—May p | 2 

Narcotics Anonymous—Jun. p 13 

NERO—Nov. p 20 

The New Yorker—Apr. p 24 

ODOM, Leonard—Nov. p 7 

ORMEROD, Justice—May p 17 

ORR, John—Nov. p 8 


a « Inside. front cover 
PITT-RIVERS, Michael—May p 13-14; 


Nov, Outside 
PRIESTLEY, J 
PROUST—Nov 
Quatre foil 


Morey—Nov. p 7 


s—Jan. p 5 
The—May, p 5 
DS john May p 13-14; Nov. p 12 
, Edward—May p 16 
RTS Sek AW t. p 17; Nov. p 5 
Oct. p 19 
USSEAU (Confessions of) —Oct. p 5 
US, William—May p 5 
RUSSELL, Howard—Nov. p 10 
SAMUEL, Viscount—May p 7, 9-10; 
Oct. p 18 
SANFORD, Arthur—May p 15 
SARTRE, Jean Paul—Nov. p 20 
Shakers—Jun. p 7 
SHAKESPEARE—Oct. p 5; Nov. p 2 
SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe—Oct. p 5 
SHEPARD, Romeo J.—Jan. p 17; Oct. p 17; 
Nov. p 6 
SHEPHERD, William—May p 9 
SIMPSON, William T.—Oct. p 16; Nov. p 4 
Society and the Homosexual—Apr. p 23 
SOCRATES—Nov. p 6, 21 
Sodom—Oct. p 19 
Solicitor General (Postal Dept.) —Oct. p 5; 
Nov. Outside back cover 
SOLOMON, James—May p 27 
SOPER, Dr. Donald—May p 8, 15 
SOSIN, Milt.—Oct. p 16 
SPINOZA, Baruch—Jun. p 16 
STANLEY, Captain—May p 27 
STERNE—Oct. p 5 
SUETONIUS—Oct. p 5 
SULLIVAN, Daniel P.—Jan. p 17-18; Oct. p 17 
SYMONDS John Addington—Jul. p 8, 12, 


21-22 


THIS er EWAYTE Rev. Robert—May p 5 

TOLSTOI—Jun. p 16 

TRAUBEL, Horace—Jul. p 8 

Tropic of Capricorn—Oct. p 5 

Two (Truth Will Out)—Apr. p 15-26; 
May p 26-27 

Tyre—Oct. p 19 

UDALL, Nicholas—May p 5 

Ulysses—Oct. p 5 

Vathek—May p 5 

VIARS, Teresa—May p 16 

VICTORIA, Queen—Oct. p 19 

Vitalized Physical Culture—Apr. p 16, 22 

WALKER, Kenneth—May p 12 

WAND, Dr.—May p 11 

WATSON, }. W. Jr.—Nov. p 8 

WESTWOOD, Gordon—Apr. p 23 

WHITE, Curtis—May p 27 

WHITMAN, Walt—May p 21; Jul. p 5-15; 
Oct. p 5 

WILDE, Oscar—May 53 Jun 16 ‘ 
oe oee P 5; Jun. p 16; Jul. p11; 

WILDEBLOOD, Peter—May, p 13-14, 16-17; 
Oct. p 19; Nov. p 12 

WILEY, Seriator chow Outside back cover 

WILKS, Rev.—May p 8 

WILSON 

WINCHELL. Walter—Nov. p 12 

WINDER, Alvin—Feb. p 4 
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Looking for Sy : 


We like to think we have that ‘‘something’’ here within the scope 
of our church. 


























A church truly one and catholic, embracing any andall .. . 


Modern, in that we have taken the grave clothing off Christ and 
set His teachings in a 20th Century world, yet retained the beloved 
sacramental form of worship. 


A liberal church offering freedom to the inquiring mind, we do not 
attempt to judge, but only to serve. 


The clergy invites your correspondence, as a prospective member 
or as a friend. 
Address: 

Father John-Martin 

The Episcopal Office 

The Eucharistic Catholic Church 
3449 - 17th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 


Abts recent gifts coming from friends for ONE’s library have been 
valuable editions of books bu: Dubois-Desaulle; Caufeynon; Symonds; Hall; 
Tellier; J. F. Fishman; Stekel; J, Segall; Tarnowsky; Takahashi, 

As the library grows it is hoped that it may in time become widely 
recognized as a center for scholarship research 
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plan has been worked out whereby ONE’S read- 
ers can take active part in its progress and expansion. ONE, a California 
non-profit corporation, now offers to you, and to all its friends, four dif- 
ferent types of non-voting corporation membership. From these each person 
can select a means for supporting ONE’s aims and ideals. 

We are confident that you want to help us make ONE a better 
magazine, a more fearless and exciting challenge than ever before. We have 
great plans and high hopes for the coming year. Won’t you join with us? 

Annual Membership - $10.00 An annual Member of ONE, Inc. for 1954 

receives a year’s subscription to ONE magazine for 1954, plus a first 

edition of a book selected (or to be published) by the corporation. 

Contributing Membership - $25.00 A Contributing Member of ONE, 

Inc. for 1954 receives a year’s subscription to ONE magazine, plus a 

year's subscription to one of the similar European magazines (choice 

of available languages), plus a first edition of a book selected (or to 
be published) by the corporation. 

Associate Membership - $50.00. An Associate Member of ONE, Inc, for 

1954 receive’s a year’s subscription to ONE magazine, plus a year’s 

subscription to one of the similar European magazines (choice of avail- 

able languages), plus a first edition of a book selected (or to be pub- 
lished) by the corporation, plus Volume II, 1954 of ONE magazine, 
indexed and attractively bound. 

Life Membership - $100.00. A Life Member of ONE, Inc. receives ONE 

magazine for the remainder of his lifetime. 


(See coupon below and check category desired.) 


Corporation Membership Order 
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Address 





City. State 
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WHAT CAN I! DO TO HELP? 

So many readers ask this question. A very big way you can help is to 
become a newspaper and magazine watchdog. Send us every printed 
statement touching on ONE'S field, including reports of arrests and court 
decisions, scientific articles, book reviews, etc. 

REMEMBER, we must have (in print): Name of publication; where 
published; date of publication. It is preferable that you cut the item in such 
a way that this information is ATTACHED to the article itself. 

ONE's Bureau of Public Information has become increasingly effective 
since its establishment back in 1953 through the alert watchfulness of our 
readers. We expect it to grow in usefulness as more of you undertake this 
interesting work. 

Marvin Cutler, Secretary 


Bureau of Public Information 
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PENNY-A-DAY FUND 


Since this fund was first established, as result of an article in the Sep- 
tember 1953 issue, small contributions have come in, but the total has not 
amounted to $100. Nevertheless, the Fund has been used to send single 
copies and a few subscriptions to: editors, ministers, lawyers, judges and 
other public officials. It has provided the postage for many letters which 
have been written regarding theyights of homosexual American citizens to 
both friendly and unfriendly organizations and individuals. If ONE's read- 
ers are genuinely interested and show it by active support of the Fund, 
secretarial help can be employed and a larger program attempted. 

Bureau of Public Information 
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@JANUARY 1955 


is target date for the first issue of the 


NEW MAGAZINE 


of the Mattachine Society, Inc. 


DON’T MISS THE FIRST ISSUE nor any of the following five copies 
planned for 1955... Send us your CHAPTER SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


Yes, that’s right. Soon after the new year, the 
first issue of MATTACHINE REVIEW will roll 
off the press to tell the story of the Matta- 
chine Society, its aims and principles, and its 
Program for aiding the solution of problems 
surrounding human sexuality in America today. 
It will be YOUR magazine; every issue will be 
filled with original writing, critical opinion, 
reviews of books, magazines and periodicals, 
letters, mews and developments in the social, 
legal, religious, economic, political, educational 
and scientific fields related to this subject here 
and abroad. While major attention will be 
given to the problem of the homosexual, the 
magazine will NOT be gay, fictional, nor -will 
it contain “food for the neurosis” of many 
individuals so inclined. 


The Mattachine Review will attempt to cap- 
ture the interest and supply information for 
those seriously interested in improving human 
social relationships—with a view to education 
and integration, erasure of bigotry, prejudice, 
discrimination, and ignorance. 

Parents, doctors, educators, ministers, judges 
and law enforcement officials WILL find the 
magazine of assistance in their work. The first 
issue will contain articles on the legal status 
of vag-lewd statutes; research in the field of 
homosexual personality types; and the what, 
why and how of the Mattachine Society, 
among many other features, reviews and 
letters. 

Subscriptions LACKING signature and the 
statement, “I am over 21 years of age’ will 
NOT be accepted. 


Rates: One Year, $2.50; 2 Years, $5.00; 4 Years, $10.00. 


During 1955, the magazine will be issued bi-monthly; it is planned to increase fre- 


quency to monthly the year following. 


Address all subscriptions, communications, contributions of possible material for pub- 


lication to: 


THE MATTACHINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Post Office Box 1925 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


ONLY ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE CERTAIN OF RECEIVING 
FIRST ISSUES. ALL COPIES MAILED FIRST CLASS, SEALED. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Attractive Bound Volumes Be 


ONE for 1954 3#* 


Including February ““The Feminine Viewpoint” 
and two other months now very scarce 
and selling at one dollar each. 


White Fabrikoid 5.00 Red Buckram 5.00 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES 
GIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO AMERICA’S MOST 
CHALLENGING MAGAZINE 
TWO for 4.00 in plain envelope unsealed 

TWO for 6.00 first class sealed 








UNWANTED ‘cial & body HAIR 


permanently and scientifically 


REMOVED 


eyebrows arched, hairlines improved 


GEORGE OLIVER 


Licensed Electrologist 
phone STate 4-3522 for appointment 


14908 Ventura Bivd. Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


MORE RECOGNITION FOR ONE IN PRINT 


In its September issue “The Grapho-Analyst,” published in Springfield, Missouri, by the 
International Grapho Society, Inc., carried quite : about ONE. The writer said, “! got three 
recent copies and studied them those of you wh interested in understanding the sex 
deviate cannot do better than get a copy, or become a subscriber 


He further stated, ‘! have offered to prepare for them the final result of my own work on 
handwriting and the deviate. | think what | have discovered may be a new approach to a subject 
that is shrouded in mystery, and giggles. The same material, greatly expanded, will be included 
in the editorial plans for a general revision of the Post Graduate course that will be under 
taken by new edifors this winter.” 

The International Grapho Analysis Society, among other things, is concerned with psychological 
study (as revealed through handwriting) of forgery and crime detection. It is noteworthy, as 
indicated above, that their courses include consideration of the subject of sex deviation 

ONE was greatly pleased by the moderate, sensible treatment of its work in “The Grapho 
Analyst,"" another in the growing series of articles appearing in other publications, and has 
received many inquiries from members of the Grapho Analysis Society 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please allow a period of one 
month for address changes and 
all other requests involving al- 
teration of our records. Chang- 
ing addresses or type of sub- 
scription entails a number of dif- 
ferent processes and requires the 
careful attention of numerous 
people. Remember, ONE has no 
full-time staff, and even big pub- 
lications with thousands of em- 
ployees insist on a month to make 


New subscriptions will begin 
with the oldest issue available 
unless we are specifically in- 
structed otherwise. This decision 
is the result of many requests 
from our subscribers. 


ONE DOES NOT solicit subscriptions 
from minors, and If any are recelved 
trom individuals known to be under legal 
age, the subscription must be refused. 


* 


address changes. 
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BACK COPIES AVAILABLE 
RARE @ $1.00 each 
Uelery cert February, May, June, July, 
eptember 
1954—January, March 
REGULAR @ $0.25 
1953—August, 
cember 
1954—April, May, 
November 


ONE REGRETS that it cannot ac- 
cept subscriptions on a ‘bill me 
later'’’ basis. We know this 
would be convenient for many 
people, but ONE has neither the 
administrative apparatus nor the 
capital to operate this way. 
Please send check or money or- 
der with your subscription blank! 


October, November, De- 


June, July, October, 


ONE, Inc., 232 South Hill, Los Angeles 12 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Name 

Address 
City Zone State 
Send me ONE for 


One year regular $2.50, two years regular $4.00, One year first class sealed $3.50, 
two years first class sealed $6.00 in the United States and Canada. Elsewhere $3.50 
per year. Single copies 27 cents regular, 31 cents first class sealed. 


years. | enclose $ 


And while you are at it, why not send a copy of ONE (anonymously, if you wish) to 
your doctor, lawyer, minister, those friends or relatives to help further their under- 
standing? 

for 


| inclose__ __copies. 
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